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NOTES FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


Owing to pressure of work after the editor’s return from Egypt on 
February 10th, the February number of the BULLETIN was delayed, and 
this has brought with it a corresponding delay in the appearance of the 
April issue. The editor had hoped to include a statement from President 
Burrows in this number, but since the latter’s return has been deferred 
several times it is no longer practicable to wait. 

President Burrows has sent a news-letter from Marseilles, dated May 
Ist; it has just been distributed to members of the Schools. He left 
Jerusalem with a big British convoy on April 2nd, but had to remain at 
Haifa for two weeks after his arrival. Finally the Silver Cloud sailed, 
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but there have been continued delays en route and the ship is not 
expected in New York until the latter part of May. It will be a relief 
to all of Dr. and Mrs. Burrows’ many friends to know that they are 
safely back in this country after a harrowing winter in Jerusalem. Since 
they left, the situation in Palestine has steadily deteriorated, and as 
these lines are written Jerusalem is engulfed in one of the worst catas- 
trophes of its chequered history. The fellows of the School in Jerusalem 
are all reported to be safe in Europe or on their way to this country. 

Professor Goetze, director of the School in Baghdad, is reported to 
have left Baghdad May 14th on his way to Ankara. After visiting 
Europe he is expected in New Haven toward the end of the summer. 
We hope to include an account of his important work in Iraq in the 
October BULLETIN. 

Professor G. G. Cameron of the University of Chicago will be annual 
professor in the Baghdad School next year. He plans to leave for Europe 
in July and to spend the rest of the summer in France and Turkey, 
arriving in Iraq early in October. 

Owing to the situation in Palestine it will not be possible to publish 
Mrs. Kallner’s valuable survey of the chronology of Palestine excavations 
as the next number of Supplementary Studies. Instead we expect to 
publish an excellent comprehensive account of the pottery of the Bible 
in the light of Palestinian archaeology and technical ceramics by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Kelso. This will be followed, Deo volente, by the long-delayed 
study of the Jerusalem correspondence in the Amarna Letters from the 
hand of the editor. Forthcoming volumes of the Annual will include 
President Nelson Glueck’s fourth and concluding report on his epochal 
explorations in Transjordan and another volume of priceless Sumerian 
literary texts from the Nippur Library, edited by Dr. S. N. Kramer. 

In connection with our publications it is a pleasure to join the con- 
gratulations of the American Schools to those of many other friends 
who honored the eightieth birthday of Mr. Frederick V. Furst on March 
2nd, 1948. That evening a large number of his friends gathered at the 
Sheraton Belvedere Hotel in Baltimore to show their respect for one of 
America’s outstanding printers of scholarly books and journals (which 
include nearly all the publications of the Schools for over twenty years) . 





We had hoped to include in this number a statement by President 
Burrows on the sensational discovery of Hebrew rolls. Readers of the 
BuLetin will surely have noticed brief news releases from Burrows and 
Sukenik on this subject. Dr. Burrows’ latest news-letter contains more 
accurate information in detail, while an Associated Press despatch from 
Jerusalem, April 26th, reports on similar rolls which have been acquired 
by the Hebrew University and are being studied by Professor E. L 
Sukenik. The following succinct statement covers the basic facts as 
known to the editor. Since this is unquestionably the greatest manu- 
script find of modern times, we await further details with the keenest 
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interest, hoping devoutly that nothing happens to the rolls which are 
now in the possession of the Hebrew University. 

According to the news from Sukenik the rolls were discovered by 
Bedouin in a cave near the northern shore of the Dead Sea during the 
past winter. Apparently they had been concealed in pottery jars, 
wrapped in linen and covered with pitch for protection against the 
elements, Certainly some of the rolls are in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation, though at least one is very much the worse for wear. Four of 
the rolls, one of parchment and three of leather, were purchased by the . 
Metropolitan of the Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark in Jeru- 
salem; they are said to be safely out of the country, after three had 
been fully reproduced by Dr. John C. Trever, who is an expert photo- 
grapher. The Hebrew University bought a number of other rolls; in all 
there would seem to be at least eight and possibly more. The most 
important of the rolls owned by the Syrian Monastery is a complete 
scroll of the Book of Isaiah. Dr. Trever sent the editor two photographs 
to illustrate the script of this parchment, which is easily a thousand 
years older than that of the oldest Hebrew biblical roll hitherto known. 
The script is materially older than that of the Nash Papyrus of the 
Decalogue, which is itself earlier than the most archaic square character 
of the Herodian Age yet known from contemporary graffiti. With respect 
to the form of individual letters the script is similar to that of the Edfu 
papyri and ostraca from the third century B.C. Sukenik is quoted as 
saying that some of the rolls are over two thousand years old and that 
none is later than the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. The Isaiah scroll 
now in the Syrian collection thus goes back to about the second century 
B. C.; in other words, it may be early Maccabaean, while the Nash Payrus 
is late Maccabaean, from the first century B.C. (additional evidence for 
this date has accumulated since the editor’s article of 1937). 

Among the rolls being studied by Burrows, Trever and Brownlee is 
part of a commentary on Habakkuk and a “ curious manual of ritual 
and discipline” from a still unidentified Jewish sect. The Sukenik 
material is reported to include another text of Isaiah, a book of hymns 
resembling the Psalter, a historical narrative of an unidentified war, 
and the original Hebrew of several apocryphal books hitherto known 
only from Greek translations. It is easy to surmise that the new dis- 
covery will revolutionize intertestamental studies, and that it will soon 
antiquate all present handbooks on the background of the New Testa- 
ment and on the textual criticism and interpretation of the Old Testa- 
nent. We congratulate the fortunate scholars who are preparing these 
rolls for publication, and hope that nothing will happen to prevent com- 
plete salvage of an almost incredible discovery! 


W. F. Avsricut 


First Vice-president and Acting President. 
May 19th, 1948. 
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THE MARCH MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
(Condensed Minutes) 


The spring meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
was held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, March 29, 1948, at 2 P.M. In 
the absence of President Burrows, Vice-President Albright presided. The following 
also were present: of the Trustees, Messrs. Bull, Glueck, Kunhardt, Reynolds, Scott, 
Sellers, Warrington and Wilson; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Arbez, Cadbury, 
Cameron, Orlinsky and Stinespring; of the Evaluating Committee Messrs. Simpson, 
Tuck and Detweiler. Also Mrs. Watson from the New Haven office, and Messrs. 
Kraeling and Speiser. 

It was voted to rescind the resolution of December 20, 1936, referring to the power 
of dealing with securities belonging to the Corporation. It was voted that the Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, together with the Treasurer or Secretary, be empowered to 
act for the Trustees in signing such papers as may be necessary for the transfer, sale, 
or purchase of securities. It was voted that the Assistant Treasurer be and hereby 
is authorized to carry the securities of the Schools in the name of the nominee of the 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Mr. Kunhardt asked to be released from the duties of Treasurer when a successor 
could be found. The chairman was accordingly asked to appoint a committee to 
noniinate a new Treasurer to a future meeting, and he selected C. H. Kraeling (chair- 
man), Reynolds and Kunhardt for this service. 

Professor Speiser, reporting as chairman of the Baghdad School Committee, nomi- 
nated as Annual Professor of that School for next year Professor Cameron. ‘The 
nomination was approved and it was hoped that he could accept the appointment. 
[Since the meeting he has accepted the appointment. ] 

In connection with a request from Professor Goetze for permission to apply to the 
provision of tablet-baking apparatus at Baghdad some of the money authorized this 
year for excavation, the following motion was adopted: 


Moved that the Trustees approve Prof. Goetze’s proposal that a sum up to $1000, 
provided in the budget of 1947-48 for archaeological work, be applied to the 
purchase, transportation, and installation of suitable equipment for the baking 
of clay tablets, and that Prof. Goetze be instructed to investigate at Baghdad 
and in America the practical problems involved and that he report to the 
Trustees at their next meeting. 

In connection with a proposal forwarded by Professor Goetze looking toward the 

joint acquisition by British and American archaeologists of a permanent center for 

Tragian studies it was voted 
that Professor Goetze’s recommendation that the Baghdad School associate itself 
with the British School of Archaeology in Iraq in establishing and maintaining 
joint archaeological quarters be noted with deep interest and appreciation; but 
that it be regretfully tabled owing to the state of the budget and the Baghdad 
School’s long-term commitment to finance the Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 


ATairs of the Jerusalem School were then considered. In view of conditions at 
present prevailing in Palestine the Committee for that school was advised to make 
at this time no appointments of Fellows there for next year. The office was 
instructed to notify applicants to that effect. 

Professor Albright presented his resignation from the appointment as Director of 
the School for 1948-49. This was accepted with regret. In his place Professor Ovid 
R. Sellers was appointed. 

As Annual Professor at the School for 1948-49 Professor W. F. Albright was 
appointed [subject to resignation in case it becomes inadvisable for him to visit 
Palestine next year]. 

Recognizing the special circumstances now subsisting at Jerusalem, the Trustees 
authorize the Director to take action for the interests of the School at his discretion, 
without consulting the Trustees when such consultation is not feasible. 
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At the suggestion of President Burrows conveyed by letter it was voted to 
authorize him to appoint as interim acting director Dr. Walter Klein, chaplain of 
St. George’s Cathedral, during the interval between the terms of the regular directors, 
or an alternate if Dr. Klein is not available, and to make appropriate arrangements 
for his compensation. 

The Trustees desiring to notify the State Department of the United States of our 
interest in having the Museum preserved and maintained adopted the following: 


Resolved that the American Schools of Oriental Research inform the State 
Department of our deep interest in the fate of the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum in any settlement which may be made with regard to Jerusalem and 
the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 


Since Mrs. Pommerantz has had to terminate her connection with the school after 
en years of faithful service as its secretary, the Trustees voted that a grant of 
LP250 be made to her. It was hoped that this could be done by President Burrows 
before he leaves Jerusalem in April and out of funds in hand in Palestine. 

Texas Christian College was admitted as an institutional member of the Cor- 
poration. 
~ The Committee on Observation and Evaluation submitted the following suggestive 
report. Its recommendations were approved by the Trustees: 


That a statement be drawn up stating in simple terms the importance of 
archaeology for sound scholarship and showing how a knowledge of the ancient 
orient might be relevant to modern life. Such a statement might suggest how 
a knowledge of the history of Palestine would contribute to the solution of the 
problems confronting us there. Archaeological investigation is necessary for a 
reconstruction of that history. It was felt that possibly a statement of this 
kind might also be of use in interesting private individuals in the Schools. 
It would seem likely that the advice of a professional journalist might be 
valuable in the preparation of such a statement. 

To sustain and deepen the interest of institutions already members of the 
Corporation: 

Specialists in the history of architecture, anthropologists, geologists and 
geographers should be encouraged to make use of the facilities of the Schools. 

The work in the Graeco-Roman field begun in Jerash should be continued and 
classical scholars should be invited to lecture at the Schools. 

Fellowships and annual professorships should be awarded to men particularly 
interested in the languages, ancient and modern, of the Near East. 

The work of Drs. Glueck, Albright, and Speiser in the investigation of earlier 
periods of history should be used as a criterion in the investigation of all periods 
of the history of the Near Kast. ; 

C. A. Simpson, Chairman. 
R. Tuck, 
A. H. Detweiler. 


The budget for the fiscal year 1948-49 was discussed, amended and adopted. 

The Secretary was asked to write to Professor Burrows reporting the good atten- 
lance and serious attention to the concerns of the Schools evidenced in this meeting 
and to express to him our gratitude for his effective and courageous service while 
Director at the School in Jerusalem. 


Henry J. Capsury, Secretary 
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THE EARLY ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM SINAI 
AND THEIR DECIPHERMENT 


W. F. Asricut 


In the February Butuetin I published a concise account of my visit 
to Egypt and Sinai this past winter under the auspices of the University 
of California African Expedition. We had not intended originally to 
spend more than a fortnight in southern Sinai, but the political crisis 
which developed in Palestine during December made it advisable to cut 
our northern trip short and devote over half again as much time to the 
south as we had expected. Thanks to this additional time our reconnais- 
sance was more leisurely than had been anticipated and we were able to 
discover the Merkhah port? as well as to spend three days (January 
15th-17th, 1948) instead of a single day at Serabit el-Khadem.* 

Owing to the shortness of the time available for preparation, as well 
as to the fact that I had omitted study of the inscriptions entirely from 
my original list of scientific objectives for our Sinai reconaissance, I did 
not bring any pertinent books from America, while Dr. Field’s case of 
books (shipped by air from England) disappeared in transit. Thanks 
to the courtesy of our friends, including especially Mr. J. Leibovitch 
of the Cairo Museum, we were able to obtain the most necessary pub- 
lications from Cairo for use in Sinai. This made it possible to begin a 
detailed study of the inscriptions immediately after our trip to Serabit 
from Abu Zeneimeh on the west coast. Just before leaving Cairo to 
return to America I collated the inscriptions on exhibit in the Cairo 
Museum with Mr. Leibovitch’s useful corpus.* It is a pleasure to thank 
Mahmud Bey Hamza, director of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, for 
permission to study these inscriptions. 

It is now over forty-three years since Flinders Petrie ® excavated at 


1See pp. 5-20. This article has been reprinted with a preface by Mr. Wendell 
Phillips and distributed through the University of California African Expedition 
under a slightly shortened title, “ Exploring Sinai with the University of California 
African Expedition” (Baltimore, 1948, 16 pp.). A few small corrections have been 
made in the reprint, including especially my statement on p. 15 of the BULLETIN 
paper that Nelson Glueck excavated at Tell el-Kheleifeh in 1939-41 instead of 1937-40. 
The original report was written in the Faiyfiim, without access to any literature, 
so a few additional mistakes may have been made. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Phillips, leader of the Expedition, 
Mr. William B. Terry, field executive and head of the Sinai party, Dr. Henry Field, 
and the other members of the African Expedition for the assistance without which 
neither the visit to Serabit nor the decipherment of the inscriptions would have been 
possible. 

2 BULLETIN, No. 109, pp. 13-16, and reprint, pp. 10-13. 

3 Jbid., pp. 16-18 and 13-15, respectively. 

4See the chart attached as Pl. xix to his paper, “ Recent Discoveries and Develop- 
ments in Protosinaitic” (Annales du Service des Antiquités, Vol. XL; 1, pp. 101 ff. 
[1940]). Mr. Leibovitch generously gave me several copies of his chart, which was 
exceedingly helpful. 

5On Sir Flinders Petrie’s extraordinary career cf. the appreciative sketches in 
BuLietrN, No. 87, pp. 6-8, by Nelson Glueck and myself; we had become acquainted 
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Serabit el-Khadem (January 11th-March 18th, 1905) ,° where he cleared 
the ruins of the temple of Hathor and examined the turquoise mines and 
other remains from the third and second millennia B.C. He discovered 
at that time a great many interesting installations, objects, and inscrip- 
tions, outstanding among which were eleven ‘ objects and rock-cut tablets 
bearing inscriptions in a previously unknown alphabetic script with 
strong hieroglyphic affinities. These inscriptions he dated (correctly, 
as we shall see) in the time of Queen Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III, 
in the first half of the fifteenth century B.C. The two most interesting 
monuments were figured in the official description of the work in Sinai, 
which appeared a year later,® and they immediately became the object 
of speculation. Until 1915, however, not a single word was correctly 
read, though Ball and Bruston independently identified two or three 
characters which resembled later Canaanite letters.° 

In the year 1915 the brilliant English Egyptologist, Alan Gardiner, 
read a paper at the Manchester meeting of the British Association, in 
which he made the decisive step toward the solution of the puzzle.’ 
He had been at work with the late T. Eric Peet on the first volume of 
the official publication of the hieroglyphic inscriptions collected by 
Petrie, and had reached the enigmatic alphabetic texts, when he 
suddenly recognized the acrophonic nature of several signs, whose forms 
agreed perfectly with the Semitic names of corresponding characters in 
the Semitic consonantal alphabet. A sequence of letters which occurred 
several times in the available texts, (ox-goad) -house-eye-goad-cross, he 
identified with the Semitic letters bearing the Hebrew names lamed- 
beth-‘ayin-lamed-tau and rendered “(belonging to) Ba‘lat (Baalath, 
‘the Lady ’)” name of the chief Canaanite goddess of..Byblus. In con- 
firmation he noted that the latter was called Hathor by the Egyptians, 
and that the regular Egyptian name of the goddess of the turquoise 
mines was also Hathor. This brilliant forward step toward decipherment 
must remain basic to any system, but Gardiner’s date for the inscriptions 
toward the end of the Twelfth Dynasty, cir. 1800 B.C., was much less 
happy, as we shall see below. 

The following year Gardiner printed his paper in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology,’? though the latter did not appear until 1917, 


with him personally through his residence at the School in Jerusalem during the 
last years of his life. At the time of the Sinai expedition Petrie was fifty-two years 
old; as I wrote in the sketch just alluded to, five years before I dreamed of following 
in his footsteps, this expedition was “the high-water mark of his scientific career.” 

° For the dates see Petrie’s autobiography, Seventy Years in Archaeology, pp. 210- 
12. Even the year of his discovery of the inscriptions is often given erroneously as 
1904 or 1906. 

7 Actually twelve, including the bust now numbered 347a. 

8 Researches in Sinai, London (John Murray), 1906. 

°On the early attempts at decipherment see Hubert Grimme, Althebrdische In- 
cchriften vom Sinai (Hannover, 1923), pp. 13 ff. 

1° See Gardiner in Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1929, pp. 48- 
0, for a first-hand report of the circumstances attending his decipherment. 

11 Published two years later as The Inscriptions of Sinai, Part I, London, 1917. 
art II has not yet appeared, but is expected soon, I am told, from the hands of 
rardiner and Cerny. 
72 Vol. IIT, pp. 1-16. 
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because of war conditions. In the same number appeared a paper by 
Sayce and Cowley, which advanced the decipherment in several respects, 
though some of the suggestions made by them were unhappy. In retro- 
spect it is interesting to note that ten of Gardiner’s fourteen or fifteen 
identifications were right, in my opinion, and that eleven or twelve of 
Cowley’s fourteen still stand. Nor could Kurt Sethe in 1917 ** or Romain 
Butin in 1928 ** advance beyond Cowley, while Grimme’s decipherment 
of 1923 represented a serious regression.*? In 1931 Martin Sprengling 
published a very confident treatment of the texts, which had by this 
time increased in number from eleven to fourteen (thanks to the work 
of the first Harvard Expedition in 1927), but he was unable to identify 
more than twelve letters, and the translations which he offered rarely 
carry conviction.?® 

When one examines all these and other efforts, such as the new attempt 
at decipherment made by Cowley in 1929,‘ the impossibility of the 
translations in general becomes only too evident. Not one of all these 
scholars utilized the proof published by H. Burchardt in 1909, from 
Egyptian transcriptions of Canaanite names and words, that Northwest 
Semitic of the period 1500-1200 B.C. still distinguished two different 
kinds of heth, two different kinds of ‘ayin and two different phonemes 
combined in Hebrew-Phoenician shin.‘* Few of them paid any attention 
to the fact that the vowel-letters w and y were not employed to denote 
vowels until comparatively late in the history of the Semitic alphabet. 
It is true that this last point was not yet so clearly recognized as it is 
today.'? Much more serious—fatal, in fact—to successful decipherment 
was the attempt to explain the vocabulary without reference to already 
available material for contemporary Canaanite. Here again it is true 
that most of our material has come to light since 1931, thanks to the 


18 Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, 1917, pp. 
442 f. 

14 The Harvard Theological Review, Vol. XXI, pp. 14 ff. and plate. 

1* Owing to his assumption that the actual number of letters was much greater 
than supposed by others, he discovered many strange ligatures and treated all sorts 
of cracks and abrasions as characters or parts of characters. Butin’s copies are by 
far the best of all, though Leibovitch has found some previously unrecognized 
characters and I have added a very few. Leibovitch’s copies are rendered less useful 
than they might have been by his rejection of the Gardiner point of view, as a result 
of which he adds many strokes to characters and introduces some curious novelties. 

16 The Alphabet: Its Rise and Development from the Sinai Inscriptions, Chicago, 
1931 (Oriental Institute Communications, No. 12). 

17 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Vol. XV, pp. 200-218. Miss Calverley’s 
collations and improved drawings, on which he relied, have been so completely super- 
seded by Butin’s first-hand reproductions that they have only historical interest 
today. 

18 On this cf. my remarks, Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 1926, p. 82, 
and “The Northwest-Semitic Tongues before 1000 B.C.” (XIX Congresso Inter- 
nazionale degli Orientalisti, pp. 445-50). The decipherment of Ugaritic since 1931 
has proved that these phonemes were still distinguished rigidly in contemporary 
northern Phoenicia. 

1° Cf. BULLETIN, No. 92 (1943), pp. 24f.; Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIII 
(1944), pp. 209 ff. For an exhaustive survey of the material see the forthcoming 
Johns Hopkins dissertation by Dr. David N. Freedman, “The Evolution of Early 
Hebrew Orthography: the Epigraphic Evidence.” 
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discovery, decipherment and publication of the Ugaritic inscriptions. 
In 1935 I made an attempt to interpret the Proto-Sinaitic texts, but did 
not venture to give my paper any more ambitious title than “Some 
Suggestions for the Decipherment of the Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions.” *° 
A serious error spoiled my chance to produce a more convincing inter- 
pretation than my precursors; I interchanged the signs for water (mem) 
and bow (shin). However, I recognized that the parallel lines stand for 
only one of the two sounds which have fallen together in Hebrew zayin, 
namely d (dh), and that the looped cord represents 2 (kh), not A (as in 
Egyptian; the superficial resemblance between the values is quite acci- 
dental). Other errors were due to wrong chronology and erroneous 
interpretation of the purpose of the inscriptions, following my precursors 
too slavishly in both directions. Several words were correctly explained; 
they are utilized in this essay. 

Thanks to additional inscriptions found by the Finnish expedition of 
1929 and the second and third Harvard Expeditions of 1930 and 1935,” 
there are now some twenty-five which can be used for decipherment. 
A few others do not belong to the Sinaitic group or are too badly 
preserved or obscure in character to be of value for decipherment. 
Unhappily, nearly all of them are more or less fragmentary, and the 
longest ones are most unsatisfactory in this respect. Until new docu- 
ments are discovered no decipherment can be regarded as definitive. 
We hope that a new expedition to finish exploring the turquoise mines 
L, M, N, and others in the vicinity can be organized before long. 

Reéxamination of the theories of Petrie, Gardiner, Butin and others 
in the light of present archaeological knowledge and of our own study of 
Serabit and its inscriptions has yielded definite conclusions on a number 
of points basic to successful interpretation of the texts. The three prin- 
cipal points to be emphasized are the date of the inscriptions, their 
purpose and the socio-ethnic identity of their authors. We will take 
them up successively. 

In 1906 Petrie dated the Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions in the time of 
Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis ITI, i. e., in the fifteenth century B.C. (1500 
in round numbers) .2?, He adduced the following arguments:—“ at the 
nine L was a bit of buff pottery with the red and black stripe which we 
know to be characteristic of the time of Tahutmes |Tuthmosis] III, and 
perhaps rather earlier, but not later. The [squatting statue, No. 346] 
vas found at the doorway of the shrine of Sopdu, which was built by 
Hatshepsut. The sphinx [No. 345] is of a red sandstone which was used 
1y Tahutmes III, but no trace of it is found later.” An additional 
irgument is too tenuous to warrant mention. 

Petrie’s argument from pottery is good as far as it goes—but one 
wallow does not make a summer. The third Harvard expedition, under 


2° Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XV (1935), pp. 334-40. 

*1 No official publication of the work of the Finnish expedition seems to have 
ppeared ; for the results of the two Harvard expeditions see The Harvard Theological 
‘eview, XXV_ (1932), pp. 95-203, and Eacavations and Protosinaitic Inscriptions at 
erabit el Khadem (Studies and Documents, VI, London, 1936). 

*2 Researches in Sinai, pp. 129-31. 
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Starr, dug Mine M, but scarcely any pottery was found. One broken 
bowl, published in the official report, has such a simple form that it 
would be dangerous to lay much stress on it. However, form and relative 
dimensions are identical with those of a fragment of bowl found this 
winter at the Merkhah port: the bowl from Mine M is about 23 cm. in 
rim diameter and 12.5cm. high; the Merkhah piece came from a bow] 
about 21.5 cm. in rim diameter and about 11.5 high. The pottery of the 
Merkhah port (which was drawn and photographed) is characteristically 
fifteenth-century, to judge by the contemporary village pottery from 
Harageh ** and cemetery pottery from other Egyptian sites of this 
period; a number of the most characteristic forms can be duplicated in 
these series. However, the very fact that pottery is so rare at Serabit 
makes the evidence from Petrie’s sherd and Starr’s bowl doubly sig- 
nificant. 

Much more striking, though actually no stronger, is the evidence from 
the inscribed statues. The squatting statue of a man (No. 346) has been 
used to prove an early date, but von Bissing has effectively pointed out 
that it affords a strong argument against a date before the Tuthmosid 
age." As illustrations of the popularity of the squatting statue, with its 
curious modern overtones of cubism, in the fifteenth century B.C. I may 
cite the Berlin statue of Senmut, Hatshepsut’s favorite minister, which 
must date from between cir. 1483 and 1469 (Borchardt-Edgerton chro- 
nology) ,*° and the London statue of @ennefer, from the time of 
Amenophis III, about 1400 B. C.*° The importance of the female sphinx 
(No. 345) for chronology of our inscriptions has been strangely over- 
looked. In 1947 J. Leibovitch published a monograph, La sphinge,?' 

+~\in which he demonstrates convincingly that the female sphinx appeared 
é~ |suddenly in-Egyptian art at the time of Hatshepsut. Though the female 
human-headed lion may have been known earlier, it must have remained 
excessively rare until the early fifteenth century, during and a‘ter which 
it was common in Egypt. At Mari in Upper Syria we find mal» sphinxes 
represented in the palace of Zimri-Lim from the late eighteenth century 
B.C.,?°. while in Ugarit and Megiddo we find female sphinxes appearing 
from the fourteenth century on. It must be stressed that Leibovitch 
wrote his study without thinking of the Serabit sphinx at all, so the 
agreement is all the more significant. 
Gardiner and others have erroneously utilized the representation of the 


23 See R. Engelbach, Harageh (Publications of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt, Vol. XXVIII, 1923), pp. 17f., pl. xlii-v. I owe my knowledge of this 
unique village pottery from the 16th-15th centuries B.C. to the kindness of Mr. Guy 
Brunton. 

24 Die Datierung der Petrieschen Sinaiinschriften (Sitzungsber, der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1920: 9), pp. 12 f. 

*° For the Senmut statue see Porter and Moss, Topographical Bibliography, I, p. 99, 
and the photograph in Aegyptische und vorderasiatische Alterthiimer, pl. xvii. 

*° For Qennefer see Porter and Moss, op. cit., II, p. 160, and the photograph in 
Budge, Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum, pl. xxviii. 

27 This was presented as a communication to the Institut d’Egypte, but seems to 
have appeared independently. 

*8 Syria, XVIII (1937), pl. xxxix, opposite p. 336. 
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god Ptah of Memphis in his chapel on No. 351 as an argument for a date 
of the inscriptions in the Middle Empire, about 1800 B.C. Von Bissing 
has pointed out that this argument is exceedingly weak, calling attention 
to the fact that Petrie found many stone tablets dedicated to Ptah in 
Memphis, and that the mummy-like figure of the god is just as often 
represented inside a chapel in the Eighteenth Dynasty as without a 
chapel.*’ For instance, we find tablets representing Ptah in his chapel, 
exactly as on our tablet from Serabit, dated by the reigns of Tuthmosis I 
in the late sixteenth century and Tuthmosis IV in the late fifteenth.*° 

The archaeologica! impossibility of a date for our inscriptions in the 
Middle Empire further appears from a comparative study of the stone 
burial cairns on the ridge about Mines L and M and of the forms of 
characters in the early alphabetic inscriptions from Sinai and Palestine. 
These burial cairns have been assumed by scholars to have been “ stone 
shelters,” employed according to Petrie for religious incubation *! and 
according to Butin for sleeping quarters. Petrie’s reason for denying that 
they were simple graves was that he found no bones. However, this 
reason is entirely inadequate, since the cairns in question were all broken 
into in antiquity by searchers for burial offerings (turquoise beads and 
the like) , and the bones were at once scattered by wolves, jackals, hyenas 
or dogs. At Tell Beit Mirsim we had to guard any exposed skeletons 
against the dogs, which destroyed them and scattered the bones in all 
directions as soon as they were left unprotected. If we compare the early 
nawadmis examined by Currelly and ourselves * in this part of Sinai with 
the burial cairns of the “ Egyptian” cemetery of the Middle Empire, 
south of the Hathor temple, and then compare the latter with the cairns 
of the ridge above our mines, it is possible to establish a clear sequence 
of types. The early nawdmis contain objects from the late fourth or 
‘arly third millennium, and they are well constructed of large stone slabs 
in sub-megalithie style. The cairns belonging to the Twelfth Dynasty, 
dated by Egyptian hieroglyphic stelae, are relatively large, but are con- 
structed of smaller slabs, covered with a heap of stones. The cairns 
belonging to Mines L and M resemble the cairns of the “ Egyptian ” 
cemetery superficially, but are much smaller and cruder in construction 
and built of still smaller stones. The size of the burial cavity could still be 
estimated in a number of cairns; it did not exceed a metre by 60 cm.—just 
large enough to accommodate a corpse without forcing, but not nearly 
large enough to incubate in. Moreover, the burial cavity had once been 
filled with earth to cover the corpse. Incidentally, it is quite incredible 
that the wretched miners would have picked out “ shelters ” so exposed 
to the cold night wind on top of a high ridge! Since a number of stones 
inscribed in alphabetic script were discovered in or near the cairns, there 
is no question that they belong together. It follows that the last group 
of cairns, which cannot be dated archaeologically at the same time as 


“ce 


2° Op. cit., (n. 24), pp. 6, 14. 

8° See Petrie, Memphis I, pl. vi (46), from the reign of Tuthmosis I, and viii: 3, 
from the time of Tuthmosis IV. 

*1 Researches in Sinai, pp. 63 ff. 

32 Thid., pp. 243 f. We examined the nawdmis in the Widi Solif, clearing several. 
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the group from the Middle Empire, must be Late Bronze or even later 
in date. Since Serabit was abandoned by the Egyptians after the twelfth 
century B. C., we cannot date the alphabetic inscriptions after that time, 
in any case. 

When we compare the forms of letters in the three Middle-Bronze 
alphabetic inscriptions from Palestine with the Proto-Sinaitic characters 
and with the Late-Bronze alphabetic inscriptions from Palestine, it is 
clear at once to a neutral observer trained to recognize changes in form 
that the first-named look rather older than our group, while the last- 
mentioned are considerably later.** The three archaic inscriptions from 
Gezer, Lachish and Shechem belong unquestionably to the period be- 
tween 1800 and 1550, to judge from texture of the Gezer ware and 
context of the other two; it is likely that all three date between 1700 
and 1550 B.C.** Unhappily the inscriptions are much too short to make 
decipherment practical without external evidence, but the Gezer kaph 
and the resh of the other two are definitely nearer the original hiero- 
glyphic forms than are the corresponding letters of the Sinai script. The 
Late-Bronze inscriptions, which are all demonstrably or probably from 
the thirteenth century, are about half-way between the Proto-Sinaitic 
texts and the tenth-century texts from Byblus, to judge by the forms of 
characters. A date about the fifteenth century for our documents is thus 
rendered probable by external evidence from the script. 

Since the contrary arguments adduced by Gardiner are all circum- 
stantial, not one being based on the intrinsic evidence of the material, 
we can safely accept Petrie’s date in the early fifteenth century as correct. 
It was during the time of Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut that the second 
greatest period of building activity began at the temple of Hathor; nearly 
a dozen inscriptions come from the period of Hatshepsut (cir. 1483- 1468) , 
with many more from the sole reign of Tuthmosis. To the same general 
period belongs the Merkhah port, which can scarcely have been occupied 
for more than a few generations, to judge from the absolute homogeneity 
of the pottery. 

The identification of the socio-ethnic background of the miners who 
carved these inscriptions is not difficult. In the first place, as Gardiner 
emphasized from the beginning,*® they cannot have been nomadic 


%8Tt must be emphasized that there is not the slightest reason to ‘suppose any 
essential divergence in the Canaanite script used in Egypt from that employed in 
Palest:ine-Syria at this time. The identity of these systems is presupposed by Leibo- 
vitch, who includes the early inscriptions from Palestine in his Corpus. The latter 
also contains a new specimen of the Late Bronze category from Farina’s excavations 
in the Valley of the Queens (Annales du Service des Antiquités de V’Egypte, 1940. 
pp. 119f., pl. xvi, and No, 50 in his chart). It is written on an ostracon divided 
into compartments, one of which contains a complete word and another the last three 
letters of a word; the complete word may be read provisionally as ’miht, “‘ maid- 
servants’ (Hebrew ’amahét). 

34 There is an extensive bibliography on these three brief inscriptions, but their 
interpretation is difficult. The Gezer fragment perhaps reads bn K[ ], “son of 
K[ ],” but the other two elude me completely and the suggestions hitherto made do 
not seem to be remotely plausible. 

35 Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1916, p. 14. So also Sethe, op. cit. (n. 13), 
p. 467. 
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Semites, since the latter have never been any good for laborious and 
steady work like mining ** and since they were so familiar with life in 
the desert that it would have been impractical to have held them 
prisoners. In antiquity mining was nearly always the work of slaves or 
captives. In view of the fact that their inscriptions were written in 
Canaanite characters, it is only reasonable to suppose that they were 
in large part Northwestern Semites, either captives or slaves, or both. 
On the other hand they were familiar enough with Egyptian life to carve 
a sphinx, a squatting statue and two busts, all crude reproductions of 
contemporary Egyptian types. They worshipped the Egyptian deities 
Hathor and Ptah of Memphis. Finally, they used Egyptian pottery, 
not Palestinian. It follows logically that they were Semitic captives 
resident in Egypt—presumably in the district around Tanis, where the 
Semitic Hyksos had their center from before 1700 to about 1550 B.C. 
Here there were many Semitic place-names, and here was the district 
from which the Israelites and their confederates fled in the early 
thirteenth century B. C.*" 

The following preliminary sketch of my decipherment must necessarily 
be brief; it will give some idea of the state of my investigation and 
indicate some of the reasons for individual renderings. We begin with 
the assumption that the script is normal Canaanite and the language a 
normal Northwest-Semitic dialect of the same general period as the 
Ugaritic epics and other texts, as the South Canaanite underlying the 
language of the Amarna Letters, and as the language of Semitic loan- 
words in New Egyptian. In Fig. 1 I have given a tabular outline of the 
present state of my decipherment, which includes nineteen out of a 
possible 25-27 characters. The unrecognized characters are all rare or 
not likely to occur in texts of such formulaic type. 

Starting with No. 346 (L. 2b) ** I read the side 7 n‘m rb naxbn, 
following the initial reading of Cowley and the repeated sequence 
rb nxbn, “for the well-being of the foreman of ...” The first three 
words are normal Canaanite, found often in the same sense both in 
Ugaritic and in later Hebrew. In 1935 I recognized that the second 
letter of the last word should be goph, but by interchanging mem and 
shin I spoiled my understanding of the inscription as a whole. The 
inscription may then be translated: “ For the well-being of the foreman 
of our mine.” *° Nos, 347 and 347a were later explained correctly by 


8° Even today the Sinai Mining Company is unable to use the Bedouin for work 
in the mines, though they make good watchmen. 

87 Among early Semitic place-names attested for this district are Migdol (Tell el- 
Heir) ¢?Baal-zephon (Tell Defneh), Suecoth (Tell el-Maskhitah), Tili-Zilti-Sile 
(Sem. Sillé, Tell Abu Seifeh), *Pr-hrt (Pi-hahiroth), and probably Goshen (which 
annot go back phonetically to an Egyptian source) ; ef. my remarks, Old Testament 
‘ommentary (edited by Alleman and Flack, Philadelphia, 1948), pp. 141 f., and 
B8ULLETIN, No. 109, p. 15 f. 

*8 The numbers in parenthesis refer to Leibovitch’s chart, referred to in n. 4. 

*° The word nqb, “ mine,” from the stem nqb, “to perforate, tunnel” (used in the 
Siloam Inscription, as pointed out in 1902 by August Fischer; cf. my remarks, 
fournal of Biblical Literature, 1943, p. 370), appears twice as néqeb in biblical 
febrew (Josh. 19: 33 and Ezek. 28:13, where we must naturally omit the b-k 
following neqdbéka as dittography and render without further change of the Mas- 
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Ryckmans, followed by most subsequent scholars; we read tnt, “ gift,” 
on one and tn{t] l-b[‘It], “a gift for Baalath,” on the other. If Ryckmans 
is right, it must be deduced that the letter n was not (always?) assimi- 
lated to a following dental in this dialect, in agreement with dialects of 
Canaanite already known from other contemporary sources.*° 

The longest text, No. 349 (L. 6), is unhappily damaged, not one of 
the seven lines being completely preserved. The essential clue came to 
my hands several years ago, when I realized that the group shin-‘ayin 
should probably be read as t*, “ offering,” well known from Ugaritic.** 
That shin (the bow) corresponds etymologically (in part, at least) to 
original Semitic ¢ (th), which was pronounced s in South Canaanite,** 
is certain from the fact that in a thirteenth-century inscription from 
Lachish it is used to write the word for “ three,” originally tltt (Hebrew 
sel6sah) 4° However, I failed to follow this clue far enough to obtain 


soretic text, “and thy mines were established when thou wast created”). The same 
word ngb, “mine,” appears several times in Edomite place-names in the Shishak 
List (tenth century B.C.) ; ef. my observations in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, XII, 
p. 386 (1939) and observe that Martin Noth reached the same conclusion about the 
Edomite origin of these names independently about the same time. In 1935 I erro- 
neously took ngbn to mean “ mine,” instead of “ our mine.” 

4° The n was not assimilated, e. g., in the Shechemite dialect about 1400 BC.; ef. 
my remarks, BULLETIN, No. 86, p. 30, n. 17, on a tablet from Tell Balatah (Shechem), 
and No. 89, p. 31, n. 17, on a letter from Lab’ayu, prince of Shechem. 

41 The meaning of t', “ offering,” and ty, “to offer,’ was pointed out by H. L. 
Ginsberg, Tarbiz, IV, p. 384, n. 16, and Orientalia, V, p. 162, on the basis of the 
passages where the word occurs in Ugaritie (in No. 1: 1 as an offering of animals 
and in No, 2: 15f., ete., with dbh, “to sacrifice,” as “the offering which we offer ” 
[t' nt'y]). He further combined the word with South Arabic (Minaean) mt'y and 
mt'yt, “ offering,” found as a synonym of dbh, “ sacrifice” (Rhodokanakis, Sitzwngs- 
ber. Vienna Academy of Sciences, Vol. 185, pp. 56, 66). Ginsberg is probably right 
in deriving Hebrew say, “ gift,” from *ta‘y by partial assimilation. No one has 
hitherto noted the clear etymological identity of t'y with the word appearing in 
Hebrew as sa‘dh and in Accadian as Se‘, “ to concern oneself with, take an active 
interest in” (ef. Ex. 5:9, where the Greek Bible translates correctly in just this 
way); in Gen. 4: 4f. the verb appears in the sentence, “ And YHWH took a favorable 
attitude toward Abel and his offering...” A t is thus “ something received with 
favor ” (a development for which many good parallels can be adduced). 

*2 This follows with certainty from Egyptian transcriptions of the Middle and New 
Empires; ef. XIX Congresso Internazionale degli Orientalisti, pp. 448 f. I have now 
some thirty examples of Eg. s used to transcribe South-Canaanite t (= Arabic t), 
about ten where Eg. s reproduces Can. § (Arab. %), thus proving that the two 
sibilants fell together and were presumably represented by a single phoneme. In 
some twenty-five instances Eg. § corresponds to South-Canaanite § (Arab. s). There 
were thus presumably two separate alphabetic sounds of the “shin ” category in our 
alphabet—which we find to be correct. Original t, for instance, appears also in our 
inscriptions in the words ¢b, “return,” and ¢ttb, “restore,” in tlt, “three,” tpn, 
‘hyrax,” t’t, “ wild ewe,” bin, “ serpent ” and mt, “ lord.” 

The distribution of shin-sounds in the early Northwest-Semitic dialects now known 
s illustrated in the following table: 


S.&N. Arab.  S. Can. (Sinai) N. Can. (Ugar.) East Can. ( Amor.) 


t s(t) s(t) j 
s § § s 
F 8 § s (not §) 


48 The same letter reproduces é, “ sheep,” on the Lachish ewer, after mtn, “ gift.” 


‘his shows that the bow continued to represent both original sounds two centuries 
fter our Sinai inscriptions. 
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any clear results. The subjoined reading (Fig. 2) is based on the careful 
collations by Butin and Leibovitch, as well as on my own examination 
of the original with the aid of a flash-light. 


1. ’nt d-t!‘l Thou,** O offferer],*° 

2. rb ngbn-m t{'] O foreman of our mine,*® an offlering] 

3. ‘rk-m I- 'Bilt! prepare *? for 'Baalath' 

4. "Ul *hn d-ltl[* t] 'for the sake! of our brother. O offerer, [of-] 
5. * thle (?) fer a 'wild' ewe(?) 45 to(?) 

6. [—Jé¢ ] | | offer(ing) [| 

7 Fl eel L-[Blt] | | an off'ering! for [Baalath]. 


Much confusion has been introduced into our picture by the group 
mhbit, commonly rendered since Eisler “ beloved of Baalath,” and com- 
bined with the Egyptian inscription mry Hthr, “beloved of Hathor,” 
on the sphinx. However, this syntactic construction is not only improb- 
able (though very rarely found in Hebrew and Phoenician,*® and quite 
common in later Aramaic) but the underlying characters do not repro- 
duce a *mwahhabu Ba‘alti, which would be expected at this stage of 
Canaanite and Hebrew. There are other difficulties when we compare 
the different inscriptions in which this expression is supposed to occur. 
Accordingly I read No. 345 (L. 1): 


(right) m’ Ab ‘lt Pray,®® give * a burnt offering *° 
(left) — — — 1-Blt —— —for Baalath. 


44 Note that » is not assimilated to the.following dental; ef. n. 40, above. 

4°For di-ta‘i, “ offerer,” cf., e.g., Accad. bél nigi, “ offerer,” lit., “lord of the 
offering.” The demonstrative di was used in the same way in Ugaritic, South and 
North Arabic. 

46 Cf. above, n. 39. 

47 Heb. ‘ri is used in the same way, of preparing an altar, a sacrifice, shew-bread, 
ete. The enclitic m(-mi) is employed in the same way in Ugaritic and Amarna 
Canaanite. 

48 The word t’t is complete in No. 353 (L. 10), line 3: #¢ 1-BI'U[t], “a wild sheep 
for Baalath.” The word appears in Ugaritie in the well-known passage (II AB, ii, 
etc.) k-lb ’arh I-‘gih, k-lb tat l’emrh .. ., “ like the heart of a wild cow toward her 
calf, like the heart of a wild ewe toward her lamb...” The same word appears also 
as #t in the Aramaic Sujin inscription (A, b 4-5) from about 750 B.C. and as ??’ in 
Egyptian Aramaic (as pointed out by Baneth, Orientalische Litcraturzeitung, 1932, 
col. 451, n. 1 (neither has anything whatever to do with Heb. séh, Arab. &ét, which 
have a different sibilant and no aleph). 

*° A new example has turned up in the Kara Tepe inscription published by Bossert: 
h-brk-B'l, “ the favorite-of-Baal,” like Heb. berik YHWH,. These two examples do 
not alter the fact that it is excessively rare in Canaanite dialects. 

5° T take m’, which is common in these texts, to be an adverbial particle, prefixed for 
emphasis, parallel to Heb. enclitic nd@’ (e.g., with the same imperative habih, Gen. 
38:16). Since m and n interchange constantly and are often parallel emphasizing 
morphemes, this seems reasonable. To it goes back perhaps Assyrian dialectal md, 
prefixed to direct quotations like earlier wmma (for en-ma of the Accad Dynasty) ; 
contrast Ylvisaker, Zur babylonischen und assyrischen Grammatik (Leipzig, 1912), 
p. 63. Pertinent are also Ugaritic mk, used proclitically, and probably Egyptian m’, 
used in the same way before imperatives to strengthen them. 

5! From the common Northwest-Semitic verb yhb, “to give,” regular also as whb 
in North and South Arabic. 

52 Pronounce ‘dlitu or ‘6litu (we do not know exactly how the long a of qal 
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No. 351 (L. 8) may now be read and rendered as follows: 
1. dt btn mt ngb O Serpent-lady,®* O Lord ** of Mine (s) *° 
2. m’ hb ‘It Pray, give a burnt offering.*® 


\t the side of the two vertical columns of inscription there is a charac- 
eristic representation of the god Ptah of Memphis in his chapel (see 
bove for Egyptian parallels from the same age). We now know that 
Ptah was identified with Canaanite Koshar, god of craftsmanship, 
ietallurgy and music; he was accordingly the normal patron of Semitic 
niners.°’ The title “Lord of Mine(s) ” recurs in several inscriptions, 
's does the appellation of his consort, “ Serpent-lady.” We must recall 
hat Ptah’s consort Sekhmet was a lioness-goddess, like Canaanite 
Judshu.®* The latter is usually represented in Egyptian monuments as 
i: naked woman with the Hathor ringlets which were characteristic of 
Egyptian fashions in the Twelfth Dynasty; *°® she stands on a lioness 
and holds lilies aloft in one hand, serpents in the other.®° Exactly the 
same figure appears in typical “ Astarte” plaques of the Late Bronze 
n Palestine, where, however, the lion is omitted; otherwise she is naked, 
with the same coiffure and with the same lilies and/or serpents. There 
is much additional material for the serpent-goddess in Palestine and 
Syria; note especially the serpent-goddess of about 1600 B.C. from Tell 
Beit Mirsim.*! In view of the prevalence of venomous serpents in Sinai, 





sarticiples was then pronounced). The word bears precisely the same relation to 
Heb. ‘6lah (originally a feminine participle, “the ascending one”) that Canaanite 
hamitu, hémitu, “fortress, wall,” with the plural (Ugaritic, Kara Tepe) hmyt, 
bears to Heb. hémah; ef. my observations, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 60 (1940), p. 418. 
Two contemporary Ugaritic mortuary stelae (Syria, XVI, pp. 177-180) use the verb 
‘ly, “ offer an ‘It,’ in the same way—an important confirmation of our interpretation! 
53 For btn, “serpent,” cf. now Ugaritie (e. g., BULLETIN, No. 46, p. 19, n. 16) btn, 
Arab. bdtan, Accad. basmu [from which the other forms were dissimilated], “ viper.” 
The same word for “serpent,” hitherto unrecognized, exists in Biblical Hebrew 
(certainly in Deut. 33: 22 and perhaps in Psalm 68: 23). 
°* For this word ef. Ugar. mt, title of a son borne to Baal by a heifer in I*AB, 
y: 22, and mitt, “ lady,” before the names of the principal wives of Keret and Dan’el, 
Hry and Dnty respectively. In Phoenician, at least from the tenth century B.C. 
(inscription of Elibaal), the word, then written ms, appears with the meaning 
“statue (of a suzerain, presented by an inferior) .” 
° See above, n. 39. 
5° This same phrase hb ‘lt also occurs in Nos. 347, 350, 352, 353, 354, 356, 365a, 374. 
°7On Ptah-Koshar as patron of the arts, in particular of mining and metallurgy 
'. especially my brief discussion, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 2nd ed. 
(1946), pp. 82f., with the references to previous work by G. Hoffmann, H. L. Gins- 
berg and myself. 
°’ For Egyptian representations of Qudshu see especially Boreux in Mélanges 
syriens offerts & M. René Dussaud, II, pp. 673-687. On Qudshu herself see pro- 
visionally my remarks in Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 75 f.,78; it must 
be emphasized that the latest additions to the passages referring to her in the 
Uvaritie epics make her identification with Asherah quite certain, while the icono- 
graphie identity of the Syro-Palestinian plaques which I have attributed to Asherah 
with the Egyptian representations in question clinches the identification. 
°See my discussion, Mélanges Dussaud, I, pp. 117 f. 
°° Cf. Boreux, op, cit., p. 677. 
‘° Tell Beit Mirsim II (Annual of the. American Schools of Oriental Research, 
XVII), pp. 42 f. and pl. 21-22. On the general subject of serpent-goddesses in Pales- 
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it would be very strange if particular reverence were not paid to the 
serpent-goddess. 

Without attempting here to offer translations of all the fragmentary 
inscriptions in which similar expressions recur, we may single out a few 
examples of connected text. At the end of the last two lines of No. 352 
(L. 9) we read [h]b ‘lt, “ give a burnt offering,” and [’r]'h't, “ wild cow.” °° 
The last word is found complete in Nos. 353 (L. 10) and 375 (L. 39), 
and elsewhere (No. 363, L. 20, etc.) nearly complete; I had correctly 
identified it already in 1935. The first line of No. 353 runs as follows: 


dt btn mt-m hb ‘It O Serpent-lady, O Master (of Mines), 
give a burnt offering! 


No. 356 (L. 13) contains two lines which are nearly complete: 


1. t'! nsh rb n{qbni- A perpetual ® offfering!, O foreman of our 
mine!— 
2. m hbll't Give a burnt 'offer'ing! 


The idea behind these appeals to deities and overseers is apparently that 
unless the deceased is befriended by those in power, he will not receive 
mortuary offerings and his spirit will be condemned to the same miserablk 
existence in the after-life from which he has suffered in this life. 

Three significant inscriptions bearing on the ideas of the miners ar 
Nos. 360 (L. 17), 361 (L. 18) and 365a (L. 22). No. 360 seems to b: 
nearly complete in one line: 


d tb ’*t dt btn mt't ly] (Iam one) who returned “ (to be) with 
the Serpent-lady, my! mistress. 


tine, Syria and Egypt see J. Coppens, La connaissance du bien et du mal et le péch 
du paradis (Louvain, 1948), pp. 92 ff. 

®2 For this word cf. ’arhu, “ wild cow ” in Ugaritie (n. 48, above) and Accad. arhu 
with the same meaning. It is possible, but less probable, that the plural is intended 
here. I pointed out the occurrence of this word in our texts in my 1935 decipher- 
ment (p. 339). That the double loop stands for h I recognized at that time; it 
appears in our texts also in the words ’h, “ brother,” rhlt, “ ewes,” and nsh, “ pei 
petuity.” That h and h were distinguished in South Canaanite as well as in 
Ugaritic we already knew from Egyptian transcriptions, where etymological 
appears some twenty times and fh some fifteen times. The Beth-shemesh ostracon 
proves that the prototype of later heth was employed about the thirteenth century 
to represent # in the name Hanan or Hanin (which follows Gam'én or Gum‘dn) ; 
in No. 362 (L. 19) the same sign occurs after aleph, possibly in the word *hd, “ one.” 

°$ This rendering depends on the identification of the blossom with sade, made 
probable by No. 352, which seems to begin with the words: 
*[d?] t[‘] b-nsr[——Jsn Here [is(?)] an off[ering] for the protection of our... 
I cannot accept Gesenius-Buhl’s derivation of Heb. nésah, “ eternity ” from nsh 
which had original h; it must be derived from nsf II, which had original h (Arab. 
no), and thus belongs to nésah II in the sense of “ vigor, vitality, enduring quality.” 
It seems to follow that in South Canaanite the phonemes corresponding to Arab. ( 
and z fell together; there may, in fact, have been only one sign for the three sadcs 
(not counting the fourth, discovered by Goetze in Ugaritic), especially since the 
Egyptians represented all of them by their “d” (actually a voiceless, unaspirated ¢). 

%4 Heb. sib, which had original / as in Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Arabic. 
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No. 361 can be restored where the scribe has accidentally omitted four 
letters (haplography) by comparison with No. 360 and other texts: 


1. dtb<’t dt» btn mt (I am one) who returned <(to be) with » the 
Serpent-lady, my mistress (mtt ddati-mi) 
2. [t] dt-m h'b Tt] Give a burnt offlering!| 


In these texts “ return ” is an obvious euphemism for “ die,” presumably 
chosen from synonyms because of the ardent desire of the miners to 
return to Egypt (or to Canaan). The causative is used in a votive 
inscription of a different type (described by Butin as “ lying free in the 
so-called Camp of the Egyptians, and not connected with any sleeping- 
shelter [read burial cairn].” Nos. 365a and b (L. 22 and 23) are on 
opposite faces of a single slab, but were written by different hands and 
may not belong together at all: 


(a) [ ]ttbn® mh [ ] restore me! Pray, give 
[b Ut Bit | | a burnt-offering, O Baalath! 
(b) [ | d-t[*] *rhlt | | offerer, ewes °°. 


A mortuary inscription which diverges from the usual formulas is No. 
375 (L. 39): 


1. [ ] *rbt 

2. | lm pdt 

3. [ ] tlt[t?] btm 
4. [ ].md‘t pn[?] 


] wild cow 
| mercy © 
] three houses (?) ° 
] intimate friends (?) °° 


= 


In Mine L Rev. A. W. Johnson discovered a beautifully carved inscrip- 
tion in 1927 (No. 357—=L. 14) which is certainly not of the usual 
mortuary type; it is still in as good condition (apparently) as it was 
twenty-one years ago; see Fig. 2. Dr. John C. Trever and I collated and 
photographed it on this visit, and it formed the starting point of my 
fresh decipherment: 


°° Ugar. causative ttb (for *stb by partial assimilation; it must be remembered 
that the form was actually pronounced ssb both in South Canaanite and Ugaritie, 
as we know from many transcriptions). 

°° Tf the aleph belongs with the last four letters, this looks like an accidental 
scribal conflation of ’rht and rhit. A broken plural is not probable. 

°? Ugar. p’ed in El’s appellation d-p’ed, “the one who has compassion,” literally 
“viscera” (Arab. fu’dd, heart, intestinal viscera; cf. Heb. rahamim, “ mercy, com- 
passion,” lit. “intestines, bowels’). For p ef. n. 71. The third letter, representing 
a fish, must be d, judging from the intelligible contexts in which it occurs: p’dt, 
“compassion,” md‘t, “friend,” and dk(y), “to collect.” This value was already 
assigned to the fish by Cowley in 1916 because of Heb. and Phoen. dag, “ fish.” Since 
then the word has turned up as the generic word for “ fish ” in Ugaritie. 

°S Without a complete text and parallels this translation, though consonantally 
orrect, must remain uncertain. The same is true of my rendering of the preceding 
ind following lines.—Note that the two t’s are' carved upside down. 

°° For Heb. médd‘at, “relative” (properly “ acquaintance”) ef. Ruth 3:2; for 


“Heb. pdnim ’el painim used of intimate relationship cf. Deut. 34: 10, ete.). On the 
identification of p ef. n. 71. 
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No. 349, traced from photograph and collated with 
original. 


W.FLA. 


A 


357, traced from Butin’s facsimile copy and corrected from 
the original and photographs of it. 


Fig. 2. 
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(vertical) ‘nt Tpn™ dk ™-m l’bb™ mn™ XIT(?) © 
Thou, O Shaphan, collect by (the month of) Abib twelve(?) minas! 


(horizontal) “© Sm 7 mr’ * rb ‘[bdm(?) | 
Shimeah, attendant of the foreman of the la[borers (?) ]. 


7° Cf. n. 44. 

71 This word was first correctly read by Sprengling (see below). It is, however, 
a personal name, Heb. Shaphan, from sdpan, hyrax (“ coney ”), dialectal Arab. tdfan. 
Che second letter cannot be gimel, as commonly assumed, since it is quite impossible 
to make any sense out of the words in which it occurs if we read it as g. Hitherto 
the earliest reasonably certain occurrence of gimel is in the Beth-shemesh ostracon 
from about the thirteenth century B.C. (ef. above, n. 62), where there is only one 
line forming a right angle, instead of parallel lines, as in our Sinai examples of pe. 
Gimel is much rarer than pe in Semitic. 

721f this word is correctly read (cf. n. 67 for initial d), it must be identical here 
in meaning with Old Babylonian daki, diki, “ to levy, collect.” For a similar use 
in a letter of about the seventeenth century B.C. cf. Ungnad, Altbabylonische Briefe 
(1914), No. 269: 2: assum kaspim Sa qaiti tamkarim dikém-ma samddim istu timi 
mdditim iqqabi-ma, “ There have been instructions for a long time about collecting 
the silver belonging to the merchant and sealing it for transport.” 

73 In early Israel the first spring month was called Abib, Accadian Nisan; for this 
use of the preposition la cf. II Sam. 11: 1 (twice) and 13: 23. 

74*The Accadian word mani, “ mina,” was early borrowed by the Canaanites; cf. 
mn hrs, “a mina of gold,’ in the letter from the Hittite king Suppiluliuma to 
Niqmadda of Ugarit, cir. 1375 B.C. In Hebrew it appears as mdnéh, I Kings 10: 17, 
ete.), and in Egyptian it was taken over in the Accadian and Canaanite nominative 
form mani, as we know from a Nineteenth-Dynasty papyrus quoted in the W6rter- 
buch, Belegstellen, II, p. 118: 82, 1, where we read: hd dbn X nb mn-nu II, “ silver, 
diban ten, gold, minas two.” Note that our inscription follows the contemporary 
Egyptian practice of writing the unit of weight in the singular and following it 
with the number of units. Among Canaanites and Hebrews there were fifty shekels 
in a mina, instead of sixty as in Mesopotamia (cf. R. de Langhe, Les textes de Ras 
Shamra-Ugarit ..., II, p. 411). 

7° My collation indicates strongly that we must read here twelve unit strokes in 
three vertically arranged columns of four each; see Fig. 2. 

76 This horizontal line must be read from left to right, not from right to left as 
commonly done; the direction in which the signs face is irrelevant. 

7 The first letter does not occur clearly elsewhere in these inscriptions; my identi- 
fication is rather confident, since no other unidentified letter makes any sense in this 
position. This shin appears in Arabic as sin and is always transcribed § in contem- 
porary Egyptian; cf. n. 42, above. The name is common in Hebrew (as a hypocoris- 
ticon of the archaic name “ Ishmael,” etc.). The final caritative aleph is frequent in 
Semitic names from the second millennium, as illustrated by the following examples: 
three names (Sabi’, Rabi’, and Hayi’) in an Egyptian list of Canaanite slaves from 
the fifteenth century B.C. (Steindorff, Aegyptische Zeitschrift, 38, 1900, p. 17); 
four earlier names of Semites ending in aleph, all from Sinai about 1800 B. C., listed 
by Cerny, Archiv OrientdInit VII (1935), pp. 384-89; the names ’Adda’ and ‘Abda’ 
from Phoenician inscriptions of the eleventh and tenth centuries B.C., ete., ete. 

78 The Canaanite word mar’u, “lad, attendant, apprentice, steward,” etc., is now 
well known from Egyptian sources of the New Empire and from Ugaritic. In the 
former the word is regularly written marw’ (cf. my Vocalization of the Egyptian 
Syllabic Orthography, p. 43, VIII.A.2) and means “ groom (for horses), attendant ” 
(see the Wérterbuch, Belegstellen, II, p. 160: 110, 5). In Ugaritic the situation is 
more obscure; cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, III, No. 1223, and De Langhe, op. cit., 
pp. 391 ff. Three classes of mar’u are mentioned: mr’u(m), mr’u skn (Can. séken, 
‘governor ”), and mr’u ‘ebrn (probably Hurrian ebirni-ewerne, “ royal, lordly,” 
liseussed by Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian, p. 16, §21). The second and third 
‘lasses seem to refer to ministerial and royal attendants, respectively. The word is 
indoubtedly related to Old Assyrian mar’u, mer’u, “lad,” whence later Accad. mdaru, 
‘boy, son.” 

7° We might also supply ‘[prm], “ members of the labor gang,” but this is naturally 
speculative. 
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Every grammatical and phonological detail may be paralleled in con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary Semitic documents. The name 
“Shaphan” means literally “hyrax” (coney in the English Bible) ; 
as is well known, this animal was exceedingly common in ancient Sinai 
and neighboring regions. Since the hyrax does not dig, but lives in 
natural rock cavities, Sprengling was scarcely justified in explaining it 
as “miner,” after identifying it erroneously with the badger, which zs a 
digging animal. The month of Abib, roughly April, signalized the coming 
of the excessive heat of summer and the end of the season for mining 
turquoise. If our reading “twelve minas” is correct (the number of 
minas may be less), Shaphan’s gang was expected by Shimeah to collect 
some six kilos (about thirteen pounds) °° of turquoise during the mining 
season (or part of it). This amount does not seem improbable, since the 
precious mineral appears in large and small lumps imbedded in a matrix 
of (relatively) soft rock. In view of the linguistically and intrinsically 
satisfactory interpretation which we have succeeded in giving, it may not 
be amiss to contrast it with the best previous efforts. Sprengling ren- 
dered in 1931: “ I am the miner Sahmilat, foreman, of mineshaft No. 4.” 
Linguistically this not implausible translation was obtained by astonish- 
ingly forced readings and combinations, which violate every relevant 
principle of philology. Butin translated (1932) “ Cave (sleeping-shelter) 
which SKM (SYM) prepared for BBM, LY, (?) M‘, *MR (and) ’RB‘L.” 
Since the inscription was carefully carved on the wall of a turquoise 
mine, Butin’s rendering scarcely makes sense, but it is linguistically far 
superior to Sprengling’s. 

In this sketch of the date and meaning of the inscriptions I have not 
attempted to cover the subject exhaustively. To sum up briefly, I con- 
sider the Proto-Sinaitic script as normal alphabetic Canaanite from the 
early fifteenth century B.C. The language is also vulgar Canaanite, 
though with dialectal pecularities which distinguish it slightly from 
contemporary Byblian and can be paralleled in the Amarna tablets from 
Palestine as well as in Ugaritic. The miners themselves seem to have 
been, in general, Northwest-Semitic captives or slaves from Egypt, pre- 
sumably mixed in origin; they may be taken to represent a cross section 
of the Semitic population of the northeastern Delta some century and a 
half or two centuries before the Mosaic Exodus.*! The discovery of more 
inscriptions in Serabit will thus have considerable importance for Israelite 
origins as well as for the history of the alphabet. 





. 8° Slightly less if we followed contemporary Babylonian weights and somewhat 
more if we followed standard Israelite weights of the Iron Age. 

§1Tt is thus likely, a priori, that the writers of our inscriptions had more i! 
common with their Hyksos precursors half a century to a century before than with 
the Israelites of Moses’ time. On the Canaanite-Amorite background of the Hykso 
see most recently my observations in “ The Role of the Canaanites in the History o! 
Civilization” (Leland Volume: Studies in the History of Culture, 1942), pp. 21 il 
The only striking point of contact with early Israel is the apparent mention of th 
month of Abib, hitherto not mentioned in any extra-biblical source. 
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A HIMYARITE BRONZE TABLET 
F. V. WINNETT 


The inscription given below occurs on a bronze tablet, measuring 
approximately .014 x .022 m., which was found somewhere in the Yemen 
by a native of Aden. It came into the possession of Mr. Harlan Clark, 
second secretary of the American Legation in Jidda, and through him a 
‘opy reached Mr. Harold W. Glidden, Chief of the Near Eastern Section, 
he Library of Congress, Washington. To these gentlemen I am deeply 
ndebted for the opportunity of examining it and for permission to 
publish it. 

Copy Suggested Revision 
bm bn y'll ‘b *b‘m bn y'll *b 
dgbn ‘t'ln hqny d bn ‘tln hqny 
*m: twr *bd*m sm twr *bd‘m 
mésndn hgn wqh msndn hgn wqh 
hw bm*lhw lw hw bms'lhw lw 
qyhmw wwqy ’r fyhmw wwfy ’r 
dhmulw’tmrhm dhmw w’tmrhm 
w wqnyhmw wl w wqnyhmw wl 
wlywsqhmw nm wsfhmw nm 
tm w’tmr sd tm w’tmr sd 
qm b’m qm bsm* 


SPP ane reer 
BPP SPA ar PRY 


1 
1 


— pt 


Translation 


°B‘M the son of Y‘LL, the ser- 
vant of BN ‘T’LN, presented to 
SM‘, the Lord (lit. Bull) of *BD‘M 
the inscribed tablet, as he commanded 
him through his oracle, for their 
welfare and the welfare of their 
land and their fruits 

and their property. And may 

he enrich them with prosper- 

ity and good fruits! 

In (the name of) SM‘. 


PPR Pr AOS ere 


— ed 


*BM is a Qatabanian name and appears elsewhere only in Qatabanian 
texts (Jaussen 28b, MMAT 1, and SE 58, 5). The reading of the name 
in the Hadramautic inscription, Caton-Thompson 62, is questionable— 
Y‘LL occurs in two Sabaean texts, C 362 and MM 25,19; cp. YH‘LL in 
MM 45.—The ‘7°LN tribe is mentioned in two Sabaean inscriptions from 
the vicinity of Marib, vz., Gl. 794 and 778. The expression BN ‘T’LN 
probably denotes the chief of the tribe. It may be, of course, that BN 
's a scriptio defectiva of BNY. Note how in C 86 and 88 the author calls 
iimself the servant (‘bd) or client (’dm) of BN MRTDM, whereas the 
author of C 87 calls himself a client of the BVY MRTDM. Cp. also 
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C 398, 12 and 722,3.—The reading of the god-name as ’*M* could only 
make sense if we took it as an abbreviation of *M‘TTR, mentioned in 
C 544. But it is practically certain that we should emend the reading to 
SM‘. Note how the copyist has similarly taken a sin in line 5 for an alif. 
The god SM‘ is mentioned in a number of Sabaean texts, many of them 


Mol Motlhityons 


LPs HI4T AZ OL4 Te 
| JORMA df lo} a 
Lb wm [YT P44 ky 
ollot TAA 
> ALP > wal ol? 9 





FP DIS hoto Ms 
| Talo 774} eo] @ 
Jo4 | oY dX wf 
HR LOTS A ol H8 

LoMAN 1 Ye 











of the boustrophedon type (C 282, Ry. (285), 287, 289, from Raida 
about 80 km. N. W. of San‘a; C 493, 494, and 496 from Kharibat Se‘iid 
N. E. of Marib; Ry. 277 from ‘Amran; R 4635 from near Feledj; Gl. 152: 
and 1524, Nami 54; C 973 and R 4635 of unknown provenance). In thé 
last mentioned inscription SM‘ may be the name of a house rather tha: 
of a god. In R 4635 (= GI. 737) reference is made to the dedication o! 
an altar (qyf) to “‘Attar and SM‘ and Dat-HMY™ (probably the sum 
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mer sun) and Wadd” (the moon).” The occurrence of SM‘ in this celes- 
tial company has suggested to Ryckmans that he was an important star, 
probably a manifestation of ‘Attar.1 Nielsen identifies him with the 
moon god.” 

Some new light on his identity may be thrown by the title TWR 

‘~BD'M which follows his name in the inscription before us. There are 
‘requent references in the Sabaean texts to TWR B‘LM, “ Baal’s bull,” 
he “ Baal” in this case being the moon-god *LMQH. ’LMQH, like Ptah 
if Memphis, seems to have had a sacred bull closely associated with him. 
May it not be, then, that “SM*, the bull of ’BD‘M” is the name of a 
acred bull associated with the male god ‘Attar? Note the close associa- 
ion of SM‘ and ‘Attar in R 4635, referred to above. In Ry. 287 i= Bar- 
‘houx 16) SM* is presented with a brktn, “a pool or basin,” a most 
._ppropriate gift if he were an animal. In C973 he is presented with 
‘the rm (ep. rdmah, “pool, pond”) of Ya’aws’ll,” or “with Ya’aws’il 
is arm.” 

As for the word ’BD‘M, it seems impossible to give to it any of the 
meanings elsewhere possessed by the root bd‘ in South Arabic, viz., 
‘regions, provinces” (cp. R 2950, 3945/6), “slain” (cp. R 3943), “law” 
(cp. R. 2774). It seems necessary to connect it with North Arabic 
‘abda‘, pl. of bud‘, “ vagina, sexual intercourse.” — The phrase hgn wqhhw 
bms'lhw lwfyhmw wwfy recurs in C 565. A very similar wording is found 
in many of the ‘Amran texts, especially in C 72 and 94.—The wl at the 
beginning of line 9 is a dittography due either to the maker of the tablet 
or to the modern copyist. The word-divider has been mistaken by the 
copyist for a yd. In South Arabic the optative is expressed by / and the 
Perfect —The verb wésq is not unknown in South Arabic (cp. R 3306) 
but in view of the fact that the copyist twice read q as f in line 6, it seems 
probable that we should read here wsf, “ to add, increase” (Heb. yasaph) , 
a verb that is of frequent occurrence in texts of precisely this type (cp. 
C 43, 5; 76, 8; 86.5 ff., etc. 

South Arabia has yielded a number of inscribed bronze tablets such as 
ihe one discussed above. Twenty-seven were acquired by Col. Coghlan 
at ‘Amran in 1885. These were published in the Corpus of Semitic Inscr p- 
tions, Part IV, where they appear as Nos. 70-96 (Plates XIII-XVII). 
A number of others were found by Halévy and Glaser. C 523, 529, 532, 
R 3956 and 3957 come from Medinet Haram, C 533 from Kaminah, Os. 29 
(= R 2693) from Shabwa in Hadramaut. The provenance of the follow- 
ing is unknown: C 525, 526, 567, 568 and 642. The ‘Amran tablets are 
‘scribed with expressions of gratitude to "LMQH of Hirran for favours 
eceived and with petitions for favours to come. Some of the other tablets 
contain confessions of sin by various individuals. The tablets seem to 
have been hung on the walls of the temples.* 








1G. Ryckmans, Les Noms Propres Sud- -Sémitiques, I, 24f. Cp. also A. Jamme, 

Le Panthéon Sud-Arabe préislamique ” (Le Muséon, LX, 1947, p. 70). 

°“D. Nielsen, Der Dreieinige Gott (Copenhagen 1922), p. 147. 

°Cp. G. Ryckmans, ‘ ‘La confession publique des péchés en Arabie Méridionale 
préislamique ” (Le Muséon, 58, 1945, 1-14). 
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ON BULLETIN 108 (DEC. 1947): 6-7 
H. L. GrinsBere 


Cross and Freedman’s exegesis of Deut. 33: 26 speaks for itself. It may be observed, 
however, that v. 26 is not the whole of the sentence in question. The phrase ‘ There 
is none like El, O Jeshurun’* is followed not by one pair of participial phrases 
constituting one 3: 3 line but by two pairs of them constituting two 3:3 lines. For 
in v. 27a, the initial m is a dittography of the final m of v. 26, and the second ¢ of 
mtht is a dittography of the first; and the competent judge who compares this half- 
verse with Isa. 40: 22b (44: 24b; 45: 12b) Ps, 104: 2b on the one hand and (for 
’ohel// yri‘a) with Isa. 54:2; Jer. 4: 20b; 10: 20b; Hab. 3:7; Cant. 1: 5b on the 
other will be satisfied that Deut. 33: 27a originally read as follows: 

phy mys ane) op SAN AD 
Adopting Cross and Freedman’s reading and translation of v. 26b, Deut. 33: 26-27a 
will then be rendered as follows: 


26a. There is none like El, O Jeshurun: 
26b. who rides the heavens mightily, who gloriously rides the skies; 
27a. who spread out the primeval tent, and extended the ever-lasting canopy. 


I should like to make a further suggestion, tho I don’t insist upon it. The 
sequence of ideas will become more logical if 27a is placed before 26b, and then 
vv. 27b-28 will also follow more smoothly. 

In v. 29, finally, rb is a tenth century spelling of harbdé. Render thus: How happy 
art thou, O Israel! Who is like thee a people victorious; thru YHWH the shield 
of thy strength,? (even him) whose sword is thy glory; so that thy foemen faint 
before thee, and thou tramplest upon their backs! * 


1 With Gaster, JBL 66 (1947): 54 ff., I prefer the vocalization of the MT to that 
of the Versions because Jeshurun-Israel is certainly addressed, cf. vv. 27b, 29. 

* As Gaster ibid. has shown, this rendering is not impossible even if the reading 
of the MT is retained. But in view of the attractive Cross-Freedman treatment of 
v. 26 and the analogy of Ps. 68: 34-36, we should probably read b'uzzékd. 

® For the rendering of the last two clauses see Gaster ibid. 





A SYRIAC INCANTATION 
Cyrus H. Gornon 


Dr. A. Dupont-Sommer has published a Syriac incantation under the disconcerting 
title, La doctrine gnostique de la lettre “Wdw” daprés une lamelle araméenne 
inédite (Geuthner, Paris, 1946, 114 pp., 4 pls.). The name of the letter waw 
(written w’w) is supposed to appear in lines 1, 10 and 11. However, in lines 1 and 
11 the word is simply ’w, the Syriac word ’aw “or”; and in line 10 (as well as 
line 14) the letters are part of dyw’ “demon.” The cause of the error is the 
author’s lumping together of two different symbols: (a) a sort of punctuation mark 
in the shape of a closed circle and (b) the letter w in the shape of an open horseshoe. 
The text is magical, as the references to “demon” indicate. The occurrence of tlt 
(from the root lwt “to curse”) in line 14 points to the same conclusion. What 
makes the text difficult is that it diverges widely from the Aramaic, Syriac and 
Mandean incantations that have been well analyzed and published in considerable 
numbers. Nevertheless, certain analogues are unmistakable. For instance, in lines 
9 and 13 trps (which has nothing to do with Greek rpémos as held by Dupont- 
Sommer) is the same word that occurs in a number of incantation bowls that I have 
arranged in: parallel columns in Archiv Orientdlni, 6 (1934), p. 468, and to whicl 
may be added frps in line 5 of the text I published in Annual 14 (1934), p. 141. The 
word means ‘membrane’ (as of the heart =“ pericardium”), the splitting of 
which is threatened by a magic pronouncement. 
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Dr. Dupont-Sommer’s thesis that the text deals with Gnostic doctrine about the 
tter waw must accordingly be abandoned, for the letter is named nowhere in the 


iscription. 





SOME RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND ORIENTAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


Since publication of my last review-article in the October BULLETIN, a considerable 
umber of books and monographie studies have been received. Owing to lack of 
ace it will be possible to mention only a few of them in this number. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITY 


Dr. Alan A. Gardiner’s long-awaited Ancient Egyptian Onomastica has at last 

ypeared (two volumes of text [xxiii + 68 + 215 and 324 pp.] and a folio volume 

f plates [27 double plates and charts], Oxford University Press, 1947, £6. 6s net). 
‘ince the work contains the text of all three of the known Egyptian hieratic lists of 

ords and place-names, most of which have never before been published, it is of vital 
mportance to the Egyptologist. The elaborate and learned commentary by Dr. 
tardiner greatly enhances their significance. For Egyptian topography these docu- 
nents and the commentary on them are of fundamental value, and there are many 
soints of importance for biblical and Semitic scholars. When the writer publishes 
iis preliminary report on the geography of the Exodus in the light of the explora- 
ions of the University of California African Expedition, he will draw heavily on the 
iew material. 

Dr. S. A. Huzayyin, professor of geography in the Faruq I University in Alex- 
indria, published in 1941 a valuable treatise on The Place of Egypt in Prehistory 
(Mémoires présentés a UVInstitut d’Egypte, Vol. XLIII, xxxix + 474 quarto pages and 
many drawings in the text). Owing to the war and the attendant ban on the export 
of books from Egypt few copies of this work have as yet reached foreign scholars. 
Huzayyin is a student of Fleure, Breuil and Menghin; he worked in the Faiyum 
with Miss Caton-Thompson and has continued prehistoric research during and since 
the war. The book not only contains the most up-to-date account of Egyptian pre- 
history; it also offers a learned and original survey of comparative Old-World 
prehistory. 

Zaki Youssef Saad’s Royal Excavations at Saqqara and Helwan (1941-1945) has 
ippeared as a Supplément aux Annales du Service des Antiquités de VEgypte, 
Cahier No. 3 (Cairo, 1947, 267 pages and plates, with several folding charts). 
Many hundreds of tombs were excavated, mainly from the first two dynasties, which 
will be much better known after the contents have been systematically published 
(the present volume contains only preliminary reports of the work done in 1940-45). 
{mong the most remarkable discoveries made at Saqqarah by Zeki Sa‘d was an 
Aramaic letter to the king of Egypt from a Babylonian ruler of the sixth century; 
this important document is soon to be published. 

Hanns Stock’s Studien zur Geschichte und Archiologie der 13. bis 17. Dynastie 
igyptens (Agyptologische Forschungen, No. 12, edited by A. Scharff, Gliickstadt, 1942, 
86 quarto pages) has justly been acclaimed by European reviewers as a first-class 
ontribution to our knowledge of the obscure Hyksos period. It is an admirable 
piece of work, and the author’s conclusions are in essential matters close to those 
ndependently reached by the reviewer, BULLETIN, No. 99 (1945), pp. 9-18 (cf. also 
Leland Volume, 1942, pp. 21 ff., and most recently Winlock, The Rise and Fall of the 
Liddle Kingdom in Thebes, 1947, chapters VI-VIII). 


MESOPOTAMIAN ANTIQUITY 


M. André Parrot, excavator of Mari, has just published an admirable quarto 
olume on Tello: vingt campagnes de fouilles (1877-1933) (Paris, Albin Michel, 
'948, 368 pp. and 32 plates). This beautifully printed work is exceedingly well 
\lustrated by nearly a hundred full-page line-cuts and photogravures each including 
as a rule numerous individual objects. The volume will be of extraordinary value 
to all Assyriologists and students of ancient history and art. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


(To be continued) 
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